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AN AMERICAN PAINTER OF SENTIMENT 



By Dora Read Goodale. 



With original illustrations by Elliott Daingcrficld. 




"What is Art? " is a question that has been pro- 
pounded since the first savage scratched in clay his 
rude representation of bird or beast, and answers in- 
numerable have been returned by mankind, our end of 
this century seeming inclined to declare as its goddess 
some Parisian deity or apotheosized commonplace. 

Yet among the all-pervading clevernesses and 
prettinesses that infest the exhibitions, magazines, 
and studios — the caprices, the dazzling brush-work, 
the complacent mannerisms — we come now and then, 
though somewhat rarely indeed, upon the clear, in- 
spiring note, the lofty idealism whose effectGeorge 
Eliot likened to a quotation from the Bible, or 
from one of our older poets, in a column of news- 
paper paragraphs. Such emphatically is the im- 
pression produced by the work of Elliott Dain- 
gerfield, whose dignified and reverent conception 
of the artist's calling, together with his ardent 
*"* devotion in dedicating himself to its highest ends, 
without regard to worldly advantages, give him a strong claim upon public recog- 
nition and gratitude. 

Mr. Daingerfield's art is essentially a serious art ; Truth and Beauty are sacred 
names to him ; his religious pictures are painted out of an intense religious convic- 
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CHRIST IN THE WILDERNESS. 



tion, his landscapes out of a love of nature as sympathetic as it is strenuous, no 
merest flower being real to him without the perception of that 

" Flower upon the other side, ideal, archetypal . . ." 

Sincerity, high aspiration, and a keen sensibility to the poetry and moral worth 
of existence are the dominating features of his work, and with these go a command 
of color and a power of rendering unusual atmospheric effects which make him a 
rare interpreter between the world of spirit and the visible world. This ability to 
grasp the spiritual significance of a scene and give it a worthy imaginative embodi- 
ment, is remarkably exemplified in a picture of the slumbering disciples at Geth- 
semane, on which the paint is scarcely yet dry. 
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The marvelous moonlight which hangs 
over the plain, so solemn, breathless, and 
beautiful, oppresses the very soul with an 
overpowering sense of nature's cruel-kind in- 
evitableness ; one can almost hear the words 
of the returning Christ, "Couldest thou not 
watch one hour?" Another recent canvas, 
" The Mystic Brim," which seems almost a 
clairvoyant's vision, reveals the artist under 
a somewhat different aspect, and finds its 
best exponent, perhaps, in the lines which 
pany it (for he is gifted in 
than one form of expres- 
sion) — 

" I stood upon the 

mystic brim 
Of all immensity, 
And now about 

me 
Were forms like 

seraphim ; 
Gentle light fell 

round the place ; 
I saw go- by 
A company 
Moving on eternally, 





Their voices mingling in pure melody. 
Dazed, I stood and heard 
The sound of hallelujahs, 
Then this— A soul is saved ! 
Hallelujah ! " 



A PEASANT WOMAN. 



Such work can only be appreciated by approaching it from 
the painter's stand-point, and that all work should be so 
judged is one of the cardinal points in Mr. Daingerfield's 
creed. 

The pictures 
reproduced with 
this article indi- 
cate a wide range of achievement ; but 
it is only fair to say that they suffer an 
unusual loss in black-and-white repre- 
sentation, which gives a feeble idea, for 
instance, of the ethereal quality of the 
mist and moonlight scenes in which 
he is particularly fortunate. The sun, 
moreover, is an unsparing critic, with a 
scientific regard for perspective and 
anatomy which Mr. Dai nger field does 
not always share. 

In the woman carrying a lamb we 
have one of the " peasant class " of 
America, a type scarcely to be found 
except among the Carolinian and Ten- 
nessee mountains, thou eh still occa- 
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A HARVESTER. 



sionally existent under a New England sun-bonnet in the blessed regions unin- 
vaded by white umbrellas. This simple creature you feel is a true product of the 
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soil, not very far removed, in the ab- 
sorption of maternal love, from her 
mild-eyed, inarticulate-voiced compan- 
ion ; in fact the whole sentiment of the 
picture is crystallized in its simple but 
expressive title, " The Mothers." The 
young harvester, returning home by 
the first moonbeams, is another of the 
Southern subjects which Mr. Dainger- 
field, a Southerner born, paints con 
d/nore, and some of his cheerful blos- 
soming landscapes and flower sketches 
breathe a delightful sunny freshness 
and spontaneity. 





" A GIANT STALKING THROUGH THICK FOG." 

Following " The Mothers" we have a 
"Christ in the Wilderness," in which the 
awed ferocity of the crouching wild beasts 
is strikingly portrayed ; and a little farther 
on is the sacrifice of Abel — a vigorous 



AN OLD OAK. 

piece of work, dashed off at white heat, 
with liberal disregard to detail. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Daingerfield may 
have the opportunity to carry out a 
cherished design in the decoration with 
wall-paintings of a church baptistery; 
at the same time, many will find in his 
studies of homely life his most inter- 
esting and promising vein. He has 
never, I believe, gone abroad for his 
themes, except in the case of subjects 
which, as Hawthorne reminded us in 
reinterpreting the classic tales, belong 
to the common fund of mankind and 
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have no longer a country or a language. Ardent patriotism ^ 
is apt to lose sight of the fact that as much originality, as * 
much rampant modernism, if you like, can go to the painting of 
the Prodigal Son, or Moses, or Baucis and Philemon, as to a pict- 
ure of New York harbor or the battle of Gettysburg. Lowell is as 
thoroughly the American, yes, the Yankee even, in the vision of 
Sir Launfal as he is in the Biglow Papers. 

And Mr. Daingerfield is in all things a pronounced individ- 
ualist, declaring that "what we need in America is more art and 
less nature," that is, less of things as extrinsic facts, more of things 
taken up and transformed by the individual soul. " We cannot 
paint nature, we can only reveal it," is one of his aphorisms. 
He conceives of art as an eternal principle, which may exist 
without an atom of the skill to embody it— and "the 
office of the artist is to express the beautiful." Calling 






himself a syn 
fro m i m 
realism 
a fleet- i 




thetic painter, he is as far removed -' " --i V : "--'-—" 

pressionism on the one hand as from A STUDV . 

on the other ; regarding the former 
ing fancy — "-at the best, the solution of a scientific proposi- 
k in which the method of doing is out of harmony with the 
supposed impression produced." He would have stu- 
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dents first master their tools — then paint 
from within. " What we want is not somer- 
saults in paint, or sleight-of-hand charcoal 
tricks — we want charcoal and paint as tools 
to express noble thoughts." 

The easiest part of criticism is unfavor- 
able criticism, and discovering flaws is such a 
delightful exercise, and reflects such credit on the 
§ggr censor's discriminative powers, that it would be a pity 
to forestall any soi-disant connoisseur in that congenial 
employment. It seems natural to deal with Elliott Dain- 
gerfield 's work according to the spirit rather than the 
letter — in other words, from the emotional rather 



than the technical side, and everyone is thus left 
with criticisms of the artist's treatment and 
methods. Faults are not hard to find; his biblical 
subjects, though conceived with real power, are oc- 
casionally overweighted with allegorical meaning. 
Mr. Daingerfield is still a young man, whose 
work as an artist covers a period of only about 
fifteen years, keenly alive to his deficiencies, con- 
tent to "paint to a small audience ;" and the 
gain in intellectual grasp, breadth of treatment, 
distinction of touch, and skill as draughtsman 
and colorist which his late pictures show, make 
his future work a matter of no little interest 
to those who care for art in America. 



himself 







Sis 

PICKING UP POTATOES. 



